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BRIEF MEDITATIONS ON THE CHURCH YEAR 
SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CORPUS CHRISTI 








Let us adore Christ, the King, who ruleth the nations; who 
giveth the best spirit to those who eat Him (invitatory). 


VERY day of the Church’s year is a kingship feast, but 
especially the Epiphany, Good Friday, the last Sunday in 
October and the eight days of Corpus Christi. For over 
seven centuries the feast of Corpus Christi has ‘“‘adored 
Christ the King who ruleth the nations.’’ During these 

eight days all eucharistic hearts are filled with enthusiasm, adora- 
tion and thanksgiving to Christ the King for the institution of 
that wonderful sacrament by which He makes present in every 
age and for every generation the mystery of His redemption. 


Sing, my tongue, the Savior’s glory, 

Of His flesh the mystery sing, 

Of His blood all price exceeding, 

Shed by our immortal King, 

Destined for the world’s redemption 

From a noble womb to spring (Pange lingua). 

The holy Eucharist is the perpetual sacrifice of the Church, the 
great, mysterious “doing’’ (action) of Christ with His Church. 
Priest and faithful unite their ‘doing’ with the ‘“‘doing’’ of the 
Lord, jointly rendering ‘‘all honor and glory to the almighty 
Father in the unity of the Holy Ghost’? (Canon). The body and 
blood of Christ are the Church’s daily most perfect gift to the 
Father; are the daily most precious gift of the Father to the Church 
—His adopted children. 

The Catholic altar is the holiest place on earth. The sacred 
banquet table is the richest storehouse for hungry and thirsty 
souls, the tabernacle is God’s blessed tent among the children of 
men. For well-nigh two thousand years the eucharistic Christ— 
Victim, Food and Friend—stands in the midst of the world. 
The question He put to Philip the apostle: ‘‘So long a time have 
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I been with you, and you have not known Me?” is His question 
also to the world of today. How well do we really know the 
eucharistic Christ, “‘the King who ruleth the nations’ from the 
throne of His altar? 


During the first thousand years the ‘‘doing’’ of Christ in the | 
holy Eucharist was uppermost in the minds of His royal subjects. | 
The second millenium emphasized the ‘‘presence’’ of Christ in the 
eucharistic sacrament, resulting at times in a partial obscuring of 
the first and foremost, namely the “doing’’ of Christ. : 
In His providence God placed on the threshold of the third mil- 
lenium the eucharistic Pope Pius X for the purpose of establishing 
a divine balance and harmony between the first and second. No 
doubt, in years to come the Christian world will realize more and 
more the far-reaching eucharistic program of this illustrious 
pontiff, the “‘ignis ardens’’ (the burning fire) whose eleven years ° 
were spent chiefly in leading clergy and faithful to “an active 
participation in the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit’; to a more perfect understanding of both the 
“doing’’ of Christ and the ‘‘presence’’ of Christ in the holy Eu- 
charist. We all know that the Sacrament of the Altar is not only 
the “‘presence’”’ of Christ but above all the “‘doing,’’ the action of 
the Christ of Calvary, the offering up on the Catholic altar of 
Christ’s body and blood for us and with us. It is by His “doing” 
and His ‘“‘presence” that ‘‘the King ruleth the nations and gives 
the best spirit to those who eat Him.” 











In these joyous, eucharistic days of Corpus Christi let us en- | 
deavor, with the light of the Holy Spirit, to come to a fuller and ff 
more perfect understanding of the altar with its immolated Victim, t 
the divine table with its sacrificed Food, the tabernacle with the 
King and Friend of the children of men. 

These Corpus Christi days must not merely be an external 
demonstration, they must result in a deepening of eucharistic ap- 
preciation'and a renewed consecration to our sacrificed and sacri- 
ficing High Priest, ‘‘the King who ruleth the nations and who 
giveth the best spirit to those who eat Him.” 


Divine High Priest, Victim and King, have mercy! 
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MEDITATIONS 
FEAST OF THE SACRED HEART 


I am come to cast fire upon the earth, and what 
will I but that it be enkindled? (Magnificat) . 

The purpose of the feast of the Sacred Heart is to adore the Heart 
of the incarnate Son of God and to proclaim “the wealth of love” (col- 
lect) ever burning in this Heart, a love revealed so wonderfully in His 
blessed passion and in the living memorial of His passion, the divine 
Eucharist. 

The Sacred Heart is filled with fire from heaven! Fire from heaven 
for men on earth! “The thoughts of this Heart are to all generations,” 
says the introit. That the fire of His divine Heart burn in every human 
heart, that every soul be delivered from death, that every human being 
draw waters with joy from this saving fountain, that is the deepest 
desire of Him who “with a perpetual love hath loved us” (antiphon). 

“One of the soldiers with a spear opened His side, and immediately 
there came out blood and water” (communion). Water and blood from 
the loving Heart of the Savior; water and blood from the Heart of the 
Good Shepherd who laid down His life for His sheep; two streams “by 
which the whole Body of the Church is washed and purified” (homily), 
the love-stream of regeneration which justified us and made us heirs 
of life everlasting; and the love-stream of the Eucharist which preserves, 
increases and perfects the divine life received at the holy font. 

For nineteen centuries the Church has proclaimed to the nations these 
“unsearchable riches of Christ, thereby enlightening all men, that they 
may see what is the dispensation of the mystery which hath been hidden 
from eternity in God . . . that the manifold wisdom of God may be 
made known to the principalities and powers in heavenly places through 
the Church, according to the eternal purpose, which He made in Christ 
Jesus our Lord . . . that Christ may dwell by faith in our hearts, that 
being rooted in charity, we may be able to comprehend with all the saints 
what is the breadth, and length and height and depth; to know also 
the charity of Christ, which surpasseth all knowledge, that we may be 
filled unto all the fulness of God” (epistle). 

“My son, give Me your heart and let your eyes keep My ways” 
(antiphon). With a love that created mind can never grasp, Christ Jesus 
emptied His Heart and filled mine. Can I ever forget that? Will I not 
endeavor in these mysterious days of the feast of His great, generous 
Heart to pour into His Heart sincere love from my heart, a love not in 
shallow words and emotions, but a love that manifests itself by deeds 
and sacrifices? 

“Vouchsafe to bestow upon us the infinite wealth of Thy love, and 
grant, we beseech Thee, that with childlike homage we may revere Thy 
Heart and thus make worthy reparation for our sins” (collect). 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Rejoice with Me, because I have 
found My sheep that was lost (gospel). 


Towards the beginning of the penitential lententide (1st Mon- 
day), towards the beginning of the joyful paschaltide (2nd Sun- 
day), and towards the beginning of the ‘‘feastless’’ harvesttide 
after Pentecost (3rd Sunday), the Good Shepherd comes to meet 
His sheep. The first time to invite them to the fat pastures in the 
high mountains, the second time to assure them that He laid 
down His life for His beloved flock, today to seek the careless and 
erring sheep for whose sake He will leave the ninety-nine in the 
desert, and go after that which was lost until He find it. 

To Thee, Good Shepherd, we turn today at Thy introit and 
with humility and sorrow pray: “Look Thou upon me, O Lord, 
and have mercy on me, for I am alone and poor. See my abjection 
and my labor, and forgive me all my sins, O God.” Find me, 
dear Savior, place me on Thy merciful shoulders, carry me back 
home, into full life within Thy fold, call together all Thy re- 
deemed friends and neighbors and say to them: “‘Rejoice with Me, 
because I have found My sheep that was lost.” 

Let us give thanks to our heavenly Father who in His Son has 
given usso generous a Good Shepherd, from whose ‘‘opened Heart, 
as from a sanctuary cf divine bounty, streams of mercy and grace 
are poured out upon us; that in His heart, always burning with 
love for us, the devout may find a haven of rest and the penitent 
a refuge of salvation” (preface). 

On the other hand let us take to heart the admonition of St. 
Peter, the divinely appointed shepherd of Christ’s sheep, an ad- 
monition which, because of the nearness of his feast (June 29th), 
possesses a special relevance: ‘‘Be sober and watch, because your 
adversary the devil—the hireling—as a roaring lion, goeth about 
seeking whom he may devour. Whom resist ye, strong in faith. 
. . . But the God of all grace, who hath called us unto the eternal 
glory in Christ Jesus, after you have suffered a little while, will 
Himself perfect you, and confirm you and establish you” (epistle) . 

Merciful Shepherd and merciless hireling! You are both con- 
cerned about us, the One to carry us home with joy, the other to 
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MEDITATIONS 


plunge us into the confusion of the eternal night. Sheep of Christ, 
cling to your Good Shepherd. His blood is upon you. You are His 
property. His love surrounds you. Do not abuse His mercy. Be 
sober, watch the hireling, the destroyer of divine life from the 
beginning. Resist him, strong in faith. 

Resist him, strong in faith! The eucharistic Sacrifice is the 
“mystery of faith’’ from which flows that power of resistance, 
that strength of faith by which we can overcome the roaring lion 
who seeks to devour us. 

Wholeheartedly, therefore, we turn to Thee, Good Shepherd, 
with the petition that during Thy great Sacrifice Thou wouldst 
lay us upon Thy merciful shoulders, feed us with Thy body 
and blood, and carry us homeward, to the Father, and say to 
Him: “Rejoice with Me, because I have found My sheep!” 

And Thou, heavenly Father, protector of all that trust in Thee, 
without whom nothing is strong, nothing holy, multiply Thy 
mercies upon us; that having Thee for our Ruler and Guide, we 
may so pass through temporal things that in the end we may not 
lose those that are eternal (cf. collect). Through Jesus Christ, our 
Good Shepherd, “to whom be glory and empire for ever and 
ever” (epistle). 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Lord is my light and my salvation (introit) . 

Christ is Father and King of peace. His Church is Mother and 
Queen of peace. ‘Peace to men of good will” is the program of 
both. The Mystical Body prays today: ‘Grant, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, that the course of this world may be so peaceably ordered 
by Thee, that Thy Church may rejoice in rendering Thee quiet 
service’ (collect). 

This peace is endangered by two enemies, one from without, 
the other from within. The sacred texts of breviary and missal 
point out these two peace-disturbers. 

1) From without. The lessons of the first and second nocturns 
relate the challenge made forty days long, morning and evening, 
by the heavily-armed giant Goliath to the sons of Israel: ‘‘Choose 
out a man of you and let him come down and fight hand to hand. 
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If he be able to fight with me and kill me we will be servants to 


you, but if I prevail against him, and kill him, you shall be | 


servants, and shall serve us.’”’ All the sons of Israel were dismayed 
and greatly afraid, except the young David. “J will go and will 
fight against this Philistine,’’ said David to King Saul. And 
loading his sling with one of the stones he struck the proud 
giant in the forehead, and drawing his victim’s sword from its 
sheath, gave him the death blow. David's victory became the 
victory of his brethren. 

Goliath is the figure of Satan, David the figure of Christ. For 
thousands of years Satan challenged God’s dismayed people, until 
the day when the true David struck him down by the power of 
His cross. His victory Christ deposited in the Church, particularly 
in the “mystery of faith,’’ the holy Eucharist. ‘“‘And this is the 
victory, which overcometh the world—and the prince of this 


world—our faith’ (1 Jn. 5:5). In the eucharistic Banquet today i 


Christ will again impart to us His victorious energy, and we will 
experience anew that “the Lord is my light and my salvation, the 
protector of my life, and that my enemies have been weakened 
and have fallen” (introit). Let us not fall into defeatism. No 
power of hell, no. power of this world can harm our life in 
Christ. Christ is with us and in us. We are His members. His 
victorious power is our power. In Him we can do all things. Let 
no despondency because of temptations from without conquer us 
“T reckon that the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us” 
(epistle). 

2) From within. Dangers from within are greater and more 
serious than those from without. ‘Enlighten my eyes, that I never 
sleep in death; lest at any time my enemy say: I have prevailed 
against him” (offertory). If we think that our sufficiency is from 
ourselves, from our Own resources, we are mistaken. Apostolic- 
minded men and women realize perfectly that without Christ 
they can do nothing. ‘‘Master, we have labored all the night, and 
have taken nothing, but at Thy word I will let down the net.”’ 

“Without Me you can do nothing.” This word of Christ 
stands. “If we do not believe God, whom shall we believe?” 
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MEDITATIONS 


(homily). Let us carefully watch the dangers from within, espe- 
cially those that come from pride and a rebellious spirit. In a spirit 
of humility and with a contrite heart let us make the offertory 
this morning, praying with the Church: ‘We beseech Thee, O 
Lord, be pleased to accept these our offerings: and in Thy mercy 
draw our rebellious wills unto Thee.’’ In the strength of the eu- 
charistic Food, we shall be able to “launch out into the deep, 
and let down the net of our good will for a, draught that will 
enclose such a multitude of “‘fishes,’’ of good works, that Christ 
Jesus will win a new victory in us; that will make us realize in 
a fuller measure that ‘‘the Lord is my firmament, my refuge, and 
my deliverer, that my God is my helper’’ (communion). May this 
fourth Sunday after Pentecost fill again our souls with that peace 
of Christ which surpasses all understanding. 


THE VISITATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
My soul doth magnify the Lord (gospel). 

The feast of the Visitation was instituted in 1389 for the 
whole world by Pope Urban VI in order to obtain the end of the 
Western schism, that great conflict between two parties within 
the Church, each claiming to support the true pope. 

The mystery of the Visitation is 1389 years older, beginning 
with that blessed day when our Lady came from Nazareth in Gal- 
ilee to Ain Karim, four and a half miles southwest of Jerusalem, 
to visit her aged cousin Elizabeth, expectant mother of John the 
Baptist. 

In the golden monstrance of her virginal womb, through the 
overshadowing of the Holy Spirit, Mary carries the King who is 
to end the fatal schism existing between heaven and earth. The 
great conflict commences on this very day. ‘““Thou seest how new 
and wonderful is this mystery,’ exclaims St. John Chrysostom 
(second nocturn). The King’s first act is to lift his royal fore- 
runner John from sin to holiness. “He (John) is not yet born, 
and he speaks by leapings. He does not yet appear, and he utters 
threats. He may not yet cry out, and by his acts he is heard. He 
does not yet draw the breath of life, and he preaches God. He does 
not yet behold the light, and he points out the Sun. He is not 
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yet brought forth, and he hastens to be the forerunner. Behold 
Him who loosens bonds. Why do I (John) sit in bonds and am 
detained that I may remain here? The Word comes that He may 
establish all things, and do I still remain imprisoned? I will go 
forth, I will run before Him, and will proclaim to all: Behold 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world.”’ 

“The babe leaped, the mother was filled. The mother was not 
filled before the son, but when the son had been filled with the 
Holy Ghost he filled his mother also’’ (St. Ambrose, third noc- 
turn). Now two have been lifted out of the great schism, John 
and Elizabeth. ‘“‘Happy art thou, O hely Virgin Mary and most 
worthy of all praise: for out of thee hath risen the Sun of Justice, 
Christ our God” (gradual), the King and Conqueror who will 
gradually lead the entire human race from the dark prison-house 
of satan into the bright liberty-mansions of God. “Magnificat 
anima mea Dominum!” 

The mystery of the Visitation continues. Ever since the great 
pentecostal morning the Virgin Mother, the Church, carries her 
King and Conqueror into the hill countries of the six continents 
that He may deliver and sanctify all men and women of good 
will and fill them with His Holy Spirit. “‘He that is mighty hath 
done great things unto me,” every country and region of the globe 
can exclaim today. 

With profound reverence we greet today Mother Mary and 
Mother Church, the latter continuing to bring to us Him whom 
Mary brought into the home of Elizabeth. Come to us, Lord, 
Savior, Conqueror, free us from whatever taint of schism there 
be left in us. Draw us to Thy loving Heart. Unite us with Thee 
and with one another. Refresh us again today with Thy life- 
giving body and blood, and fill us with Thy Holy Spirit, so 
that with cne mouth and one heart we may exclaim in Mary’s joy: 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God, my Savior. 


And His mercy is from generation unto generations, 
To them that fear Him. 


He hath received Israel His servant, 
Being mindful of His mercy. 
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MEDITATIONS 
FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Pax tecum! 

At a solemn High Mass after the prayer, “O Lord Jesus Christ, who 
saidst unto Thine apostles: Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto 
you,” the celebrant kisses the altar—"Altare Christus est”—receives the 
“kiss of peace” from Christ, gives it to the deacon, the deacon to the 
subdeacon, and the subdeacon to the clergy present, as an expression of 
fraternal charity. In the early Church it was given to all the faithful, 
a practice which unfortunately has been discontinued. The kiss of peace 
is a sacramental, a wonderful symbol of the union cf the faithful with 
Christ and with one another, a union about to be perfected by the sacri- 
ficed body and blood of the Lord, the fountain of peace and center of 
unity. 

The need of doing our share in preserving and augmenting this union 
we learn again in today’s lesson taken from the epistle of St. Peter. In 
order “to sanctify the Lord Christ in our hearts” we must be of one 
mind. We must cultivate corporate prayer, corporate worship, be sym- 
pathetic to one another, love the brotherhood, avoid revengefulness and 
not render evil for evil. “For unto this are you called, that you may 
inherit a blessing.” Without these there is neither peace nor unity; 
without them we are untrue to our Christian profession; without them 
we can not truthfully say our Credo in “the communion of saints.” Let 
us not forget the author of these admonitions. It is Peter, who feels 
responsible for the lambs and sheep entrusted to his care, who knows 
that without the spirit of fellowship among them there can be no true 
Christian life. “For he that will love life, and see good days, let him 
refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that they speak no guile. Let 
him decline from evil and do good, because the eyes of the Lord are 
upon the just, and His ears unto their prayers, but the countenance of 
the Lord is against them that do evil things.” 


In the much-frequented refectory of his community at Hippo St. 
Augustine had written in bold letters the following warning: “He who 
takes pleasure in tearing to pieces the absent must clearly understand 
that he has no place at this table.” No place at this table: because he has 
torn asunder the unity of Christ and His brethren! The arch of our 
spiritual building will collapse without the keystone, which is charity, 
brotherly love. How much the Scribes and Pharisees prayed and fasted, 
how often they assisted at the divine services in Temple and synagogues. 
But what about them and their spiritual life? “Except your justice 
abound more than that of the Scribes and Pharisees, you shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” And that means: we shall not have part 
with Christ, we shall not be Christians. But how often does it not 
happen that Christians are not Christians! They pray, they approach the 
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divine sacraments; they eat the “Bread of unity and peace,” living all 
the while in enmity with other branches of the Vine: cutting them off 
with the sharp knife of their tongue. Let such “clearly understand that 
they have no place at this Table,” the Table of the Lord! 

“If, therefore thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember 
that my brother hath anything against thee”—let us read carefully, not 
“that thou hast anything against thy brother”—“leave there thy offering 
before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother; and then 
coming thou shalt offer thy gift.” This word of the Lord of love requires 
no interpretation, it requires but meditation and application. 

Love of neighbor and love of God belong together. If I love not my 
brother whom I see, how can I love God whom I see not? If I truly love 
my neighbor, I will also love God; if I truly love God, I will also love 
my neighbor. The two are inseparable; “they are like the two feet with 
which the Christian runs in the way of holiness” (Pourrat). 

“O God, who hast prepared for those who love Thee such good things 
as eye hath not seen; pour into our hearts the desire for Thee, that, loving 
Thee in all things and above all things, we may obtain Thy promises, 
which surpass all that we can desire” (collect). 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Lord is the strength of His people (introit). 

The sacred texts today are profound and stirring. Mother 
Church paints to the two fundamental sacraments, the paschal 
mysteries of baptism and the holy Eucharist, the gifts of our 
divine birth and growth. 

1) We baptized Christians are baptized in ‘‘Christ’s death.” 
By baptism we are ‘‘buried together with Him unto death.’’ The 
death of Christ into which we are plunged at baptism is for us 
the source of life. At the holy font ‘‘our old man”’ is crucified 
with Him, the “body of sin” is destroyed. 

But as Christ is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
so we also must walk in the ‘‘newness of life.’’ “Receive the white 
garment and carry it without stain to the judgment seat of our 
Lord Jesus Christ!’’ A Christian may “‘serve sin no longer.’’ A 
dead branch on the Vine is useless. If you abide in Me and I in 
you, you will bring forth much fruit. 

Think of your glorious dignity! You are another Christ, a 
carrier cf divine life obtained through participation in the death 
of the Lord. Treasure this precious gift and let your actions be 
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MEDITATIONS 


an harmonious expression of what you are. In spirit, at least, 
visit the holy font today, the sacred spot where you were made 
a sharer in the life of God. There say with St. Louis of France: 


I think more of the place where I was baptized than of the Cathedral 
of Rheims where I was crowned. For the dignity of a child of God 
which was bestowed on me at baptism, is greater than that of the 
ruler of the kingdom. The latter I shall lose at death, the other 
will be my passport to everlasting glory. 

2) Baptism is not the completion. It is the beginning. It is 
our birth. Between its reception and ‘‘the judgment seat of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ lies the desert of some forty, sixty, eighty 
years. Lest we ‘faint in the way’’—for desert-life is by no means 
an easy one—our holy Lord multiplied a wonderful Bread, gave 
it te His disciples, to His Church, to His brethren, for our journey 
through this desert to our eternal home. The holy Eucharist is 
“our daily Bread,’’ Bread of angels become the Food of pilgrims. 
Lord, “give us this day our daily Bread!’ Our growth and salva- 
tion is in the Eucharist. 

Baptism and the holy Eucharist! Sacred birth and sacred 
growth! Lord, Thou didst indeed have ‘‘compassion on the mul- 
titude.”” We thank Thee. The divine Eucharist today will be our 
best ‘“Thanksgiving’’ to the Lord “who is the strength of His 
people, and the protector of the salvation of His anointed.”’ 

“Save, O Lord, Thy people, and bless Thine inheritance’’— 
become such through the grace of holy baptism—‘‘and rule them 
forever’ by the strength of the holy Eucharist. 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 

Come, children hearken to me (gradual). 

The Church is a wonderful mother, fuil of joy and eager to 
impart this joy to her children. ‘‘Clap your hands, all ye nations, 
shout unto God with the voice of joy,”’ are the words with which 
she welcomes us into God’s house. “Come, children, hearken to 
me, I will teach you the fear of the Lord. Come ye to Him and 
be enlightened and your faces shall not be confounded”’ (gradual). 
With motherly solicitude she teaches us the difference between 
the pagan “‘way of death” and the Christian ‘‘way of life.’’ There 
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was a time, dear children, she tells us, when “‘you yielded your 
members to serve uncleanness and iniquity unto iniquity.” But 
now you are God’s noble people, servants of the Most High, mem- 
bers of Christ the King, good trees planted near the running waters 
of Christ that will bring forth fruit in due season. By the grace 
of God you possess life everlasting “‘in Christ Jesus our Lord.”’ 
Surely, you would not return to those things of which you are 
now ashamed? For the end of them is death. Now that yow are 
members of God's family “‘you have your fruit unto sanctification, 
and the end life everlasting.” 

Realizing the dangers that beset her children she sounds also 
a note of warning. “Beware of false prophets’’ who come to you 
with seeming harmlessness, “‘in the clothing of sheep.”” Beware 
of them, for inwardly they are ravening wolves. Beware of danger- 
ous reading, of un-Christian currents in the guise of Christian 
democracy, of soul-murdering body-culture. Quite frequently such 
veiled tendencies are more pernicious than the open, organized 
battle against the cause of Christ. “‘By their fruits you shall know 
them.” Not every one- who says “I am a Christian, I am a Chris- 
tian’’ will enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he who lives 
a Christiar life, he will enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

In-fier deep concern about the spiritual welfare of her children 
and their full, corporate life in the Mystical Body she prays today: 
““O God, whose providence in the ordering of all things never fails: 
we humbly beseech Thee to put away from us all harmful things, 
and to give us those things that are profitable to us’’ (collect). 

The eucharistic Sacrifice will impart to us ‘‘those profitable 
things’: divine strength, courage and victory over all dangers. 
‘Therefore, “‘as in holocausts of rams and bullocks, and as in 
thousands of fat lambs, so let our Sacrifice be made in Thy sight 
this day, that it may please Thee; for there is no confusion to 
them that trust in Thee, O Lord” (offertory). 

After holy Mass we return as God’s children, renewed and 
enlightened by Him, clapping our hands and shouting unto God 
with the voice of joy, equipped to bring forth, as good trees, 
good fruit throughout the day and week. 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
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Salas 


PREFACES OF THE SEASON AND SAINTS' 
OF THE MOST SACRED HEART OF JESUS 


RULY meet it is and just, truly right and wholesome 
for the soul, that we in every place and time should 
render thanks to Thee, O Holy Lord, Omnipotent 
Father, Eternal God. It was Thy Will that Thine 
Only-begotten Son, while hanging on the Cross, should 

be pierced by a soldier’s lance, that thus the opened Heart—the 
Holy of Holies wherein God’s Bounty* dwells—might pour upon 
us torrents of mercy and of grace; and, since It never ceased to burn 
with love for us, It was to be a Place of Rest for holy: souls, a 
Haven of Refuge open to the penitent. In unison, therefore, with 
Angels and Archangels, with Thrones and Dominations, and 
with all the Bands of Heaven's Soldiery, we chant an Anthem to 
Thy Splendor, crying out unceasingly: Holy, holy, holy... 


OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


Truly meet it is and just, truly right and wholesome for the 
soul, that we in every place and time should render thanks to 
Thee, O Holy Lord, Omnipotent Father, Eternal God: and should 
acclaim and bless and loudly praise Thee on the Feast of . . . of 
Blessed Mary ever Virgin. She by the overshadowing of the Holy 
Spirit conceived Thine Only-begotten Son, and, with the splendor 
of Virginity undimmed, shed forth upon the world the Eternal 
Light, Jesus Christ our Lord. Through Him the Angels praise, 
the Dominations adore, the Powers with trembling revere, Thy 
Majesty. The Heavens and the celestial Hosts, in chorus with the 
enraptured Seraphim, join in celebrating (It) with exultation. 
Permit, we humbly pray, that with theirs our voices, too, may 
be granted a hearing, as they, in profound acknowledgment, cry 
out: 

OF SAINT JOSEPH 

Truly meet it is and just, truly right and wholesome for the 

soul, that we in every place and time should render thanks to 





*Newly translated by Rev. James A. Kleist, S.J. 
*The adjective divinae is, perhaps, meant to express ‘‘a truly Divine Bounty 
or Munificence’’ rather than ‘“‘God’s’’ Bounty. 
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Thee, O Holy Lord, Omnipotent Father, Eternal God, and should 
with due acclaim extol and bless and loudly praise Thee on the 
Feast of Blessed Joseph. A just man, he was given by Thee as a 
Spouse to the Virgin Mother of God: a faithful and prudent 
Servant, he was appointed to preside over Thy Family, so that, 
in his paternal role, He might guard Thine Only-begotten Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, conceived by the overshadowing of the 
Holy Spirit. Through Him the Angels praise, the Dominations 
adore, the Powers with trembling revere, Thy Majesty. The Heav- 
ens and the celestial Hosts, in chorus with the enraptured Sera- 
phim, join in celebrating (It) with exultation. Permit, we 
humbly pray, that with theirs our voices, too, may be granted 
a hearing, as they, in profound acknowledgment, cry out: 


OF THE APOSTLES 

Truly meet it is and just, truly right and wholesome for the 
soul, that we with reverence should petition Thee, O Lord, Eternal 
Shepherd, not to desert Thy Flock, but, through Thy Blessed 
Apostles, keep it under Thy constant guard and protection. Grant 
that it may be governed by the selfsame rulers whom Thou hast 
appointed to be Thy Vicars and to shepherd It with princely au- 
thority.’ In. unison, therefore, with Angels and Archangels, with 
Thrones and Dominations, and with all the Bands of Heaven's 
soldiery, we chant an Anthem to Thy Splendor, crying out un- 
ceasingly: 


THE COMMON PREFACE 

Truly meet it is and just, truly right and wholesome for the 
soul, that we in every place and time should render thanks to 
Thee, O Holy Lord, Omnipotent Father, Eternal God, through 
Christ our Lord. Through Him the Angels praise, the Domina- 
tions adore, the Powers with trembling revere, Thy Majesty. 
The Heavens and the celestial Hosts, in chorus with the enraptured 
Seraphim, join in celebrating (It) with exultation. Permit, we 
humbly pray, that with theirs our voices, too, may be granted a 
hearing, as they, in profound acknowledgment, cry out: 


*Variant: ‘‘Grant that It may be governed by the selfsame Rulers, whom, as 
Successors to Thy Work, Thou hast appointed to shepherd It with princely 
authority.” 
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ON THE USE OF THE MISSAL, AGAIN 


EWARD, usually, is according to effort. The harder 
we work to bring about a desired effect, the greater 
is our reward. There is no reason why this principle 
should not be applied to the offering of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass: the harder we work at it, the greater will 

be our share in the fruits of the Mass. 


There is no longer need to convince the people that they must 
take an active part in the Mass. Neither is it necessary to explain 
to them that the Mass is an action, a ‘‘drama’’ acted out by a full 
cast with our divine Savior always the leading character. But 
there is always need to remind them that, as in the successful 
production of a play, there must be rehearsals, and before that. 
a careful study of the script by every actor. In the Mass the faith- 
ful must learn their part, they must master the “script,”’ if they 
are not, throvgh ignorance or neglect, to spoil the play and lay 
themselves open to the charge of spiritual incompetence. Hence, 
a study of the missal. 


The Mass is the prayer of a group. It is a sacrifice offered cooper- 
atively by Christ and His members through the visible ministra- 
tion of the priest at the altar. The priest is the principal visible 
actor on the sacrificial stage, both because he is the representative 
of Christ and because he is the spokesman and ambassador of the 
people. He has a part to play, and that is to offer the sacrifice for 
the people in the one and only way the official Church has decided 
it should be done. In this matter, as in all other Catholic matters— 
because our religion is a religion of authority—the priest has no 
freedom. We mean he is not free to use whatever words he pleases 
or perform whatever actions he chooses. He may not alter the 
ceremonial in any way. It is upon him that the obligation rests 
to treat the text of the Mass with the greatest respect, to honor 
it as he would the revealed word of sacred Scripture. It is in respect 
to the priest that every word of the text of the Mass is quasi- 
sacred, and he would be failing in his obligation both to Christ 
as His representative and to the people as their spokesman if he 
deliberately altered it. 
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But no such strict obligation rests on the people’s shoulders. 
They are not speaking officially for Christ or for the group, and 
have no authority to do so. They are not even speaking for them- 
selves except through the priest. Consequently, they have only 
one obligation during Mass, and that is to unite themselves with 
the priest and say to God that what their priest says is what they 
wish to say, that what he does is what they wish to be done. Let 
them do this sincerely and they will have done their part. 

That implies two things: that the people know what the priest 
has said, and that they know what he has done. How else could 
they sincerely unite themselves with him in mind and heart? What 
good is it to applaud a speech that was not understood, or acclaim 
an action that has no meaning? It is true, of course, that a virtual 
intention is of some avail. It is possible, in other words, that the 
people could say as they enter the church on Sunday that what 
Father says or does this morning is right and well with them, 
and they would be taking some part in the Mass. But they would 
not be taking the active, conscious part which it is one of the 
aims of the liturgical revival they should take and which the 
prayers and action of the Mass presuppose. 


Just how far away from the true liturgical spirit are those 
Catholics who are satisfied with only a virtual intention at Mass, 
and why is it so necessary, apart from Consecration, to have a 
priest to offer it? I would answer this by an illustration. 

We can imagine a group of people who would sincerely like 
to tender a compliment to a deserving person on a formal occasion. 
If all of them shouted it in their own words as the person entered 
the room, the effect would be chaotic and the bewildered person 
would hardly know whether he had been honored or dishonored. 
This way of doing things, apart from being undignified and us- 
ually meaningless, is too impolite for any one of the group to 
allow. What they would naturally do is choose one of their group 
to act as spokesman and leave it to him to formulate the compli- 
ment, couch it in fitting words, and speak it as eloquently as he 
can. They would know in substance. what was to be said and 
would agree with it, although they would not know exactly how 
it was to be said. In the end they would all be happy, for, 
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USE OF THE MISSAL 


although they spoke no word, they were united in mind and heart 
with him who did speak and could feel certain that they had 
paid the compliment graciously. 

But suppose this were to be repeated weekly, or even daily, 
and a new compliment were to be given each time. It is plair 
to see that the group would depend more and more on its spokes- 
man not only for the form of the compliment but for its matter 
also. Still, they would be united with him in mind and heart; 
they would know what was said, feel that it should be said, and 
be happy to take part in the ceremony of saying it. But should it 
happen, for any reason at all, that the spokesman had to speak 
in a language that was foreign to the group, although familiar to 
him and to the one he addresses, how long would the group be 
content to take part in the weekly, or daily, ceremony? Unable 
to unite themselves in mind and heart with their spokesman, they 
would find the ceremony unsatisfactory and empty. What could 
they be expected to do? The answer to this question is the answer 
I would give to anyone who asked what he could do actively to 
participate in the sacrifice of the Mass. 

Obviously, the people belonging to the imaginary group we 
have been considering would soon demand a translation of the 
weekly compliment and they would either acquaint themselves 
with its contents beforehand or have the translation with them 
at the time. This solution of the language difficulty is so simple 
that even the dullest among them would quickly find it. And the 
use which they would make of the translation afforded them 
would be only such as to enable them to be united in mind and 
heart with their spokesman, and neither more nor less. And that 
is the answer to the question: how much must I use my missal 
at Mass? Just enough to enable you to be united in mind and 
heart with your official spokesman, the priest at the altar. With 
some this may be more, with others less, but with all it is possible 
and in the present language situation the only thing that can be 
done. 

It is possible to be more specific. 

The reason for the fact that some parts of the Mass vary is, 
to return to the illustration, that a new compliment is paid to 
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God every day, and indeed, so infinite are the perfections of God, 
so profuse are His blessings to the human race, so varied are His 
dealings with men, that the several hundred compliments that are 
paid Him every year do not even begin to do Him justice. Under- 
standing this, no one can say that the Mass is too different every day 
or object if someone—in this case the official Church—who knows 
more than anyone else about God’s perfections and of His count- 
less blessings and beneficent dealings with men should propose 
the matter of the compliments and determine their form. They 
are compliments that ought to be given to almighty God, whether 
they assume the form of adoration, thanksgiving, petition, or 
humble submission to His teaching and guidance, or of willing 
acceptance of His pardon and grace, and should be given elo- 
quently. They are valid expressions, in a word, of worship, and 
worship is the obligation not only of this person or that person, 
of this or that Catholic, but of all men. Whenever, therefore, 
men gather in groups to worship God someone must speak for 
them who is duly qualified and this someone for Catholics is 
the Church, for whom, in a specific gathering or congregation, 
the priest is official mouthpiece. He gives voice, at one and the 
same time, to Her words and to the yearnings of the human heart 
of the congregation, but only if the congregation is united with 
him in mind and heart. Hence, the use of the missal in the vernac- 
ular so that the people can know what the priest has said and 
make it their own. 


In view of the rigid logic of our thesis, is it asking too much 
of the people that they use a missal at Mass, and use it intelli- 
gently? By the latter I mean that they should use it before Mass, 
or during Mass, or both, to the extent that would enable them 
honestly to say they are united with the priest in mind and heart, 
that they really know what he is saying, even, though he is saying 
it in a foreign tongue, and that they truthfully want him to say 
it. To be specific: if reading the proper parts of the Mass beforehand 
is sufficient for some, they may leave their missal at home; if a 
first reading during Mass is all that some need, they may leave 
their missal in the church; if both a previous reading and a reading 
at the time is necessary for others, then they must carry their 
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USE OF THE MISSAL 


missal from home to church, and from church to home. Only 
one thing is necessary for all persons, and that is that they be 
united with the priest in mind and heart, or that in respect to 
the proper of the Mass they know what their official spokesman 
is saying. 

The ordinary of the Mass is concerned chiefly with the action 
of the Mass, with the specific act of offering a sacrifice to God 
the Father through His Son, the God-Man, as fitting worship. 
This is not true of all the ordinary, but only of most of it. The 
text of the ordinary, therefore, as it is contained in the people’s 
missal, is useful for them in knowing what the priest is doing. 
I do not mean that it is sufficient of itself for a complete under- 
standing of the action of the Mass, but as a help to that under- 
standing and as a reminder of what is happening at the altar, I 
consider it invaluable. But here also there may be variations in 
the use of the missal by the people. With those who know well 
what is happening, let us say, during the offertory, Canon, or 
Communion of the Mass, a missal may not be necessary at all. 
For those to whom it is necessary there may be degrees to the obli- 
gation or extent of their reading from it depending on time, on 
the education and abilities of the individual worshiper, and even 
on the varying moods to which all worshipers are subject. In 
general, the instruction is, again, that each person use his missal 
during the action of the Mass to the extent that he finds it necessary 
to enable him to be united with the priest in mind and heart, that 
he know what the priest is doing, and that he really wants him to 
do it. Thus the priest’s action in offering the Sacrifice becomes 
the people’s action, and although they may not have moved at 
all they will have taken active part in the offering. Until a better 
day when we shall have revived congregational singing and the 
offertory and Communion processions this is the most the people 
can do in actively participating in the action of the Mass. May 
they do it with honor to God, and sanctification to themselves! 
And let them stop worrying about not being able to read every 
word of their missal! 

WALTER LEBEAU 











BREVIARY TALES 


CATALOGUE from an antiquarian bookseller has 

just reached me; in it I am offered many “‘collector’s 

pieces,” and some two dozen of the items are of 

liturgical interest. None of the liturgical books offered 

is later than the sixteenth century, and their prices 
are naturally in keeping with their age. I can buy, I see, a Carthu- 
sian Missal of 1520 for 42 dollars, and some examples of the 
Use of Sarum for between 150 and 200 dollars. There is only 
one breviary of any great interest, and that too is of Sarum: 
Portiforium ad usum Ecclesiae Sarisburiensis castigatum; it costs 
140 dollars. It will go, probably, to some collector’s library, and 
there be looked upon as a curiosity or a show piece. 


Such books, upwards of four hundred years old, could they 
speak, might tell many a tale, some no doubt edifying, all inter- 
esting. Where have they been all these years, and how long is it 
since they were used? But they still exist and make us want to 
inquire of our own breviaries, ‘‘How long will you last?’’ For a 
breviary gets pretty bard usage, one way and another—so much 
so that one would have thought that publishers of liturgical books 
would have, studied the question of their fashioning with greater 
care. A fair acquaintance with the products of the principal pub- 
lishers of liturgical books in Europe makes me say that I do not 
feel many of our modern books will last four hundred years. I 
often wonder, indeed, whether a breviary will last fifty years 
with daily use. For nowadays we are all for compactness, for a 
book that will slip into the pocket, and much has been sacrificed 
to convenience. The thin paper used in the printing of most 
breviaries is not an unmixed blessing, and the type and arrange- 
ments are often in bad taste; but, then, since the days of the hand- 
press we have lost, in great measure, the art of good printing, 
for in this, as in so much, the machine has become our master. 

Then the bindings. Limp black leather (often imitation 
leather), cords sewn in, and frequently artificial bands created on 
the back of the book as if it were really sewn on raised cords: 
headbands instead of being part of the construction of the book, 
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and sewn with it, are bits of “‘pretty pretty’’ ribbon stuck on 
with glue. How can such a volume last? 

In general, the only way nowadays in which to have a breviary 
that is satisfactorily bound is to order the sheets from the pub- 
lisher and to have it bound to one’s own specification by a good 
bookbinder. Only thus can be avoided what is so often called a 
“liturgical binding.’’ (It would be interesting to be given a defi- 
nition of this term.) 

One improvement most modern breviaries have made over the 
old ones is that they print out commemorations in full and much 
else besides: one has not to be turning backwards and forwards 
all the time. Such aids to devotion should be appreciated, for if 
a dozen places must be marked before beginning, or perchance 
a marker slips, impatience can take the place of prayer. 

In this matter catalogues of liturgical books make diverting 
reading. Many are printed in Latin, and in addition to the novel 
experience of reading advertising ‘‘puffs’’ in that language (who 
said Latin was a dead language?) it is interesting to compare 
the various publishers’ approach to the problem of making you 
buy their edition rather than someone else’s. Since all must publish 
the same text of the breviary, in writing their advertising copy 
publishers are obliged to concentrate on such things as ease of use, 
absence of cross-references, clearness of print and the like, in order 
to attract a purchaser for their own edition. 

In these advertisements one reads such things as “the ideal 
breviary for the armchair”’ or ‘‘as easy to say Office out of this 
edition in the presbytery as in the train!’’ There is in fact an 
edition bound to look like an ordinary book (is this an unlitur- 
gical binding?) to make the use of the breviary in public less 
conspicuous. The priest of a little market town I once lived in 
had the custom of saying his Office as he free-wheeled slowly on 
his bicycle down the Main Street; this caused a Protestant to re- 
mark to me: “Your priest is a good man—he even reads his Bible 
when he’s bicycling.”’ 

One thing is often noticeably absent in these breviary advertise- 
ments, and that is any reference to saying Office in choir or even 
in church: and yet in these days we surely need to be reminded 
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that the Divine Office is meant primarily for public recitation or 
singing, and that private recitation, however unavoidable, is only 
the second best. A paragraph in a recent number of the Eastern 
Churches Quarterly, and quoted in the April issue of ORATE 
FRATRES, deserves stressing: 


It is very much to be wished that some of our clergy would take 
their courage into their hands, emerge from their arm-chairs and 
give the faithful a lead by reciting some parts of their Office pub- 
licly in church, and gradually encourage, and provide means ot, 
participation by the people. A beginning must be made somewhere, 
and it is high time that the faithful were made to be aware that 
the Divine Office is just as much a public affair as the Mass. The 
priest does not say the Mass in his bedroom; why must the Office 
be kept there? 


Of course I know there are very many priests who although 
they say it alone say yet the greater part of their Office in 
church. The other side of the medal is illustrated by the following 
little incident. Not long ago I went to a High Mass of Requiem 
celebrated, praesente cadavere, for a venerable priest of the diocese. 
Some forty of his confréres were there in cassock and surplice, and 
a half dozen of them sang the chant. All when they were not 
singing, and some sang not at all, buried their noses in their 
breviaries. I had rather they had left them in the sacristy on this 
occasion. The implied criticism of my betters, especially when 
they are reverend, must be forgiven by readers this time, for the 
instance 1 have just given is an example not of local custom, but 
of one pretty well universal and, I believe, of long standing. 

I found proof of this just before the war, and of all places, in 
an old junk shop. There in a box of books for sale, rubbing 
elbows with many out of date magazines, I came across an old 
breviary dated 1676—a fat crown octavo volume with which 
was bound up a supplement for Spain and its dependencies, which 
were fairly extensive in those days. For its age and company it 
was fairly clean but some few of the pages were stained with 
unbleached candle wax, a circumstance which told its own tale. 
““Tenebrae?’’ asks one reader, ‘Office of the Dead’ suggests 
another. By no means. Common of a confessor not a bishop and 
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BREVIARY TALES 


common of one martyr out of paschal time. Local customs, and 
universal ones too, can sometimes be an abuse, and age in no whit 
lessens it. On the contrary. 

For much of the damage to conceptions not only of the Divine 
Office, but of notions of Christian worship in general, surely some 
moral theologians are to blame. The emphasis has been too much 
on how to avoid sin—on how far we may go without offending 
God mortally. Of course they do not intend it, but they have yet 
encouraged such a negative attitude to the Divine Office that finally 
men have come too often to regard it as an obligation rather than 
the Work of God. The word pensum so often used in connection 
with the breviary means primarily a portion weighed out, and 
secondarily a task; many people nowadays regard it in the sense 
of something which weighs down. 

St. Benedict in his Rule gave us an entirely different concep- 
tion: “If, when we wish to make any request to men in power, 
we presume not to do so except with humility andi reverence, how 
much more ought we with all lowliness and purity of devotion 
to offer our supplications to the Lord God of all things?’’ 

ROGER CAPEL 




















































FROM OTHER LANDS 




















THE PERFECTION OF SACRIFICE’ : 
UT God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of m 
our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom the world is crucified } 4p, 
to me, and I to the world. For in Christ Jesus neither mi 
circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision: but sit 
a new creature’ (Gal. 6:13-14). 

A new creature implies a new creation, and Sacrifice is precisely | y, 
the Way of our being re-created in the Holy Spirit. But it only | ty 
has this power if it is this complete sacrifice of which St. Paul it 
speaks, if it is a crucifixion that brings us and the things sacrificed tu 
into a new relationship and does not merely effect our separation he 
from them. For it has become easy to think of sacrifice as a more an 
or less painful discarding of this or that, in a more or less honor- C: 
able cause. But this denotes only at the best a partial, negative sa 
stage within the whole action of sacrifice—a dying or a killing to 
without any rising or restoration. lu 

“The world is crucified to me, and I to the world’; this does | [to 
not mean, then, that the world (whether persons, things, my own of 
instincts, or anything of the stuff of life) is finally rejected, but fo 
that the world and | are related in the strengh of a new spirit, sh 
that the world is saved and redeemed for me. The way of final sh 

r rejection is a comparatively easy as well as a false way, reducing to 
the need of inward sacrifice. Indeed, any such false other-world- ! se 
liness would be of a sinful spirit; it being of the essence of sin |} he 
that it murders other things because of a reluctance to die to them. of 

Even apart from grace, something analogous to the Christian th 
idea of sacrifice can be seen to be the necessary condition of all |} °° 
our culture and civilization. At the heart of our life there must be ye 
constant readiness to lose our life; that is to say, to die to any th 

evil or narrow spirit to which we have been bound and in the || m 
; strength of which we have fastened on to the objects of our love, — to 
and to become united to a higher spirit of love that should be — de 
nearer to the Spirit of God. And when presently into all such ye 
"Prom The Tablet (London), Nos. 5416-7. pita 
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groping effort or desire of sacrifice there enters the power of the 
absolute sacrifice of Calvary, it is to sustain it and purify it, but 
by so deepening it that we are able to be united in fact to this 








































Ss of } Divine Spirit. Our culture and civilization are then nourished by 
fied | the blood of Christ, and we have the sacrificial capacity to be 
ther more than rid of all our destructive narrowness, selfishness and 
but }  sinfulness of spirit. 


But it is all-important to recognize that this sacrifice of Cal- 








sely } vary is an absolute sacrifice. If it essentially makes for a true cul- 
mly |} ture of man and the gradual redemption of the order of this world, 
“aul ) it does so only by first sacrificing the whole of this realm of cul- 
iced |) ture and the whole of our world order, however holy we might 
ion |} hope it should become, to another order which is that of Faith, 
ore and the law of which lies for us sheerly in the Will of God. 
or- | Calvary is a holocaust by which, as it were in advance, we are 
tive | sacrificed to the whole of this world and the whole of this world 
ing 3 tous, with all its possible fruits, even those of grace. ‘This abso- 

f lute thing, at least in its substance, must come first and continue 
loes to come first—for we begin with Calvay: it must not be thought 
wn || of as a final achievement of our spiritual culture or postponed 
but for a death-bed gesture of Im manus tuas. It is only so that we 
rit, shall reap any fruit that is genuinely fruit of the Holy, Spirit. We 
nal | shall grow in holiness through a sacrificial movement from A 
ing to B and from B to C, and so on to Z, only if the whole of this 
Id- | series A-Z is gathered up in mind and submitted to a compre- 
sin |} hensive act of sacrifice to the Will of God. This is still not a way 
m. ) of rejection, but of the deepest and most creative relationship to 
‘an | the world. But it is a way of Faith and it constitutes a scandal 
all —} to our unbelief, it is hateful to whatever of evil spirit has not 
be yet been exorcised from our hearts. It is to undergo tke pain of 
ny F this more thorough exorcism that the Church constantly sum- 
the mons us (but especially during Lent) ; for this we must be ready 
ve, to accept the necessary classical means of Prayer, Fasting and Alms- 
be deeds; if not—for these last two— in their literal form perhaps, 
ich yet in some form that provides a really valid substitute, that con- 


tains their full values. 
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“T exhort you, brethren, by the compassion of God, to present 
your bodies a sacrifice, living, holy, well-pleasing to God, your 
spiritual service’’ (Rom. 12:1). 

The way of the Cross leads, then, to a new life that is one 
of a holy culture, of a fruitful relationship to the whole of 
creation. The world is given up only to be received back again 
from the hands of God, and we dissociate ourselves from creatures 
only to be reunited to them in the spirit of conformity to the will 
of God. But the continuance of this culture depends on the con- 
tinuance of the sacrifice, and in so far as that sacrifice should fail, 
the culture would collapse and at the best a sort of Dark Age 
of the soul would supervene. It will be well, perhaps, to consider 
further what the full operation of that sacrifice is, before going 
on to consider the practices that are intended to nourish it. 

It is a sacrifice that is not fulfilled so long as it does not enter 
into the substance of our very selves, the sources of our life, so 
long as it does not amount to a spiritual death but only to our 
being taxed and hurt in the play of our life, however grievously 
this might be and however heroically we might enjoy it. We must 
be sacrificed on the cross; it will not suffice to go on carrying 
it on our shoulders as a pious burden. And it is very clear that 
such a superficial, extrinsic mode of sacrifice will never make of 
the good life anything that could properly be described as a holy 
culture: it will leave us involved in what is opposed to the very 
idea of culture, in a condition of deep dividedness and strain. For 
it will mean that the Will of God, although obeyed as the ultimate 
law of our life, will not have been absorbed to become quite 
simply the driving impulse of our lives. It will not be as the food 
of our life, but more like a galling discipline that we accept. 

And then, to turn to the other aspect of this holy cultural theme, 
it is clear that so long as this sacrifice is thus imperfect we shall 
not have assimilated the material of life, we shall not have entered 
into a fruitful communion with the order of creation, and we 
shall not perform a perfect priestly service to God—-because we have 
not ourselves become perfect victims. The whole of our life of 
good behavior, all our right relations to creatures, will fail to 
provide a perfect offering to God, since it will not be the equivalent 
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PERFECTION OF SACRIFICE 


of ourselves that we shall be offering to God, but something more 
or less extrinsic to ourselves—so long as sacrifice is an activity 
that is not also the very condition of our being. The sacrifices we 
perform will have scmething of the character of those sacrifices of 
the Old Testament with which the prophets found fault because 
they did not spring from the heart, because they were not suffi- 
ciently spiritual. 

The sacrifice of Christ was such a spiritual sacrifice, in all per- 
fection. His whole activity was integral with His giving of Him- 
self to God. This is indeed but part of the full meaning of the 
Incarnation; and something of the reality of it can be seen repre- 
sented in the action of the Last Supper and the Mass. The bread 
and the wine that He took into His hands are classical material 
of sacrifice—they can stand for all the order of the world into 
which we are brought into relationship and of which we must 
make a sacrifice to God. Taking them up in His hands, He then 
looks up to heaven—away from these creatures, as it were; then 
He blesses them and pronounces the words of consecration: This 
is My body, This is My blood. And in fact, apart from the reality 
of Transubstantiation one can say of all that Christ did and laid 
hold of during His life that it was material that He perfectly as- 
similated to Himself. 

So when we take part in the Mass, the bread and wine that we 
offer represents our would-be holy activity, and we pray that they 
should also truly represent ourselves, our very selves. The power 
of the Mass can achieve this identification; the power and sweep 
of Christ’s sacrifice can break down the dividing wall that separates 
what we conscientiously do from what we rather unredeemedly 
still are in our deepest impulses, and can make of the two one 
Man, unifysng our lives, giving them an organic structure like 
that of the Temple—that is to say, of the Temple of His Body. 

RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 









TIMELY TRACTS 
RURAL LITURGY 


N countries with an old Catholic peasantry there are many 
rites and celebrations which are part and parcel of country 
life. There are weekly processions around the church, for 
instance, in many places of rural Central Europe. There is 
a distribution of holy water after every Mass in Tyrol, 

there are the blessings of Epiphany, Holy Saturday, St. Agatha 
and St. John (both the Apostle and the Baptist), the blessing of 
herbs on Assumption and many others. Nearly none of these 
lesser sacramentals survive in cities, few in towns. In this country | 
it seems that only Slavic and Germanic communities have kept 
them, although hardly in cities. They seem to die out wherever 
the closed character of a sacred, consecrated community life has 
died out. The reasons are obvious. 


Some time ago I spent a week on a farm in New England listen- ; 
ing to a rather critical evaluation of the Church’s role in the | 
modern farmer’s life.’ This farm is about halfway between two | 
towns, both ten miles away. In this particular place there are a | 
dozen Catholic families among forty others. There is a Protestant | 


meeting house and parsonage in the village, the core of the com- 
munity, four to five miles away. The young minister, a very 
zealous and kind man, teaches catechism in all six rural schools, 
earns his living by farming in a small way, and makes himself 
popular by helping farmers with their harvest. Neither of the two 
priests of the ten miles distant towns gets around to this place. 
In winter, as most people have hardly the time to finish their 
chores on Sunday mornings, and cannot in their Sunday best put 
on and take off the chains required for their snow-bound roads 
when they change over to and from the cemented highway, most 
of the families hardly ever get to town and to church except when 
they drive a truck there—and that is on week days. In summer 
they work so hard, and gas is short now, help is hardly to be had, 





*To ward off possible smiles as my “‘experience’’; my first years in the priest- 
hood, one year in Switzerland, and almost two years out West were spent in 
rural or mixed parishes. 
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RURAL LITURGY 


that, while the roads are better, they still find it hard to get to 
church. Consequently there is not even the required minimum 
of Church life, not to speak of rural liturgies and processions, house 
blessings and benedictions over cattle or hounds. 

Most of these people are of course, by now, what we so easily 
call ‘‘bad Catholics.”’ It is quite natural that most of the practices © 
of religion go by the board, when it becomes an established custom 
to miss Sunday Mass, even if it is not altogether your own fault. 
I have seen the thing happen with seamen, waiters and railroad 


} employees. After all, to oblige a person under grave sin to go to 
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Sunday Mass must have a very good and serious reason, otherwise 
the Church would have been more lenient. But a few of these 
people are fine Catholics, though saddened and slightly bitter. What 
makes them bitter, is the example of this young zealous minister 
who comes out to share the woes and poverty of his flock despite 
the fact that he has a large family to support. ““Why have we no 
priests to come out to us, to live in our midst, even if they have 
no housekeeper, have to milk their own cow, feed their chickens, 
get their hay in and look after a small garden? We would gladly 
feed them, only we cannot pay much cash. We just don’t have it.” 

And now comes their complaint: Why cannot a parish accept 
such contributions in work and kind? We could organize it plan- 
fully so that we would not burden our priest. He could tell us 
what he needs and when. We do not expect him to sell our things 
on the market and we shall also try hard to contribute in cash. 
But it saddens us to hear Sunday after Sunday— if we get there— 
that we are exactly what he had heard of us: niggardly, leaving 
him “‘in the lurch’’ with his bills. Obviously a pastor in a small 
town whose parishioners are the poor workers in town and the 
seemingly prosperous (I say “‘seemingly’’!) farmers in a large 
country district has a hard time to make both ends meet. His 
standard of living is that of a dignified city dweller, not extrava- 
gant, but affording the time and leisure necessary for a life dedi- 


} cated to the spiritual and not worried about the things of this 


world. 
These farmers who come to town so seldom do not, like our 


metropolitans, insist that a Mass be a fast, silent affair, to be gotten 
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over with in twenty minutes or a half hour. They have learned fa 
on their fields and in their barns that patience is the only weapon ye 
with which to lick life’s vicissitudes and hardships. For them time th 
is not money in the breathless, harassing way of people who fa 
push their way through subway doors at the rush hour and then 9 ot 
come home with more time on hand than they can kill by them- m 
selves. They do not listen to the radio at all hours of the day @ ot 
nor can they read all the magazines. To them a solemn, dignified ) th 
liturgy and a good, interesting sermon is still the event of the | se 
week. They don’t get all their thrills in darkened movie houses. ne 


So, when all they customarily hear on the Sunday when they % th 
are able to make Mass —dad, mom and half a dozen or more kids 








— is a long list of social events to which they cannot go and con- | 
stant appeals for money that will be spent in the town, they 
become sad at first and bitter afterwards. Their field of vision is I 
as narrowly rural as the town and city dwellers’ is narrowly | A. 





urban. They pay the doctor only for services rendered; especially y 
if he does not live among them. They feel that it is quite a bit we 
to ask them to support all sorts of institutions to which they and | 
their children have ‘normally no or little access. They get a little 
ruffled when told that they are bad Catholics because they never : 
show up at this wonderful novena which promises to bring the |) 
boys back soon and safe, on Thursday or on Tuesday night— | to 
when they are milking their cows or chopping firewood—while |} lc 
so little i done about the Mass and the sermon they attend. 
That is the other side of the picture in a mixed parish, made [ 
up of town people and farmers. I have seen places, especially out}, OF 
West and in the Midwest, where none of these things apply; be- |) tes 
cause the West is not so urbanized in its outlook. It is really af) ha 
dilemma an individual priest cannot solve, once he lives in af lat 
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town. she 
A revolution is silently taking place in our country and wef see 
- do not know it, because we have our eyes fixed by the propaganda, thi 


of vested interests on the city, on labor, on prices, etc. Do most) col 
of us know that parts of lovely New England are as threatened, 

by erosion as the Mississippi valley. that there are counties inf} sac 
which the farms look like tumbledown shacks, in which the wi 
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RURAL LITURGY 


farmer is being cheated by monopolistic milk companies year after 
year, unable to do anything about it? The revolution consists in 
the discovery that, not only the small, but even the better situated 
farmer has to start pioneering all over again: regain his soil, 
organize true cooperation, free himself from pressure groups and 
make life liveable again. There are, e.g., whole communities with- 
out a priest or a doctor! These live in town and are so busy that 
they cannot travel from farm to farm to see their flocks. A 
seminarian from the city may know all the canons backward, but 
never hear of the fact that he has to convert the country, not only 
the city, and do it the way the first Irish and German priests did 
it, when they came with their farmers to Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Oregon, Dakota or Washington. 

I sometimes try to imagine how things would look to me, if 
I sat on the other side of the altar rail. You got up around 5:00 
A.M. perhaps because it is Sunday to milk the cows—who 
resent being milked too early. Around 8:00 A.M. all the chores 
would be done in a hurry-up fashion, with breakfast in between 
shaving and getting dressed. The wife is all dolled up in her Sun- 
day best, the children stiff and nervous in their good clothes. 
You hope the car will get started. Well, it does. You have put 
your chains on before you got dressed. After.a few miles you get 
to the highway—bare, shining cement. Chains off, in your Sunday 
clothes. (Reverse the thing with a vengeance for the return trip, 
because now you have to put them on, which is worse.) You are 
all set to lift your heart to God and to be inspired for one, two 
or more weeks, before you can make this trip again. The day of 
rest has already become, really, a day of unrest, after a week of 
hard, driving, continuous work and worry. You look for conso- 
lation, for something to give you a lift. Sunday Mass in itself 
should be a pleasure, apart from the fact that you meet friends, 
see the old town again, have a drink, or buy a few things. I don’t 
think those twenty-five minute affairs and the announcement plus 
collection are exactly what gives you this lift. 

Your faith, of course, tells you that the Mass is the greatest 
sacrifice, etc. But the townspeople don’t seem to treat it that way 
with their drab and half-muttered performance. It looks to you. 
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who know what the sun does with colors for a simple everyday 
rise or set, what spring does with sounds and smells and gay 
variety for an average plain recurrence of every April and May, 
what fall does to trees befcre they disappointingly drop their 
leaves and go to sleep, what winter can do with frozen raindrops 
called snowflakes to soften the stark bareness of the gray land, 







well it looks as if dumb nature did more about mere natural and | 


common events than your fellow Catholics do about the Mys- 
terium Tremendum of which they orate and verbalize so much 
in their theories. Of course, if you, being a farmer, had attained 
such a degree of contemplation that all the Christ-instituted and 
Church-developed externals of the rites would not mean much 
to you any more—your senses dead, your soul a burning spirit 
in an annihilated, charred carcass of a body—of course you, then, 
would see the essentials with the eyes of faith as plainly as you 


see your barn and your cows in it. But once you have reached the | 
stage of abstracting so much, you begin to wonder if you could | 


not do all that abstracting at home or in your little wood patch 
on the hill—if it weren’t for the Church’s law, the significance 
of which then becomes a new object of wonderment. You ask 
yourself: where is the consistency? I have conscientiously observed 
the lesser rites of Christian family -and farm life. I have gone 
through all these rites without swearing or snapping at my wife 
or my silly kids. What do the people in the sacristy and sanctu- 


ary, the people a stone’s throw away from the church, do for these | 


great rites, the higher liturgies? Must I always be satisfied with 
skeleton performances? Am I supposed to have the degree of con- 
templative perfection of a cloistered Carmelite nun? Is the reading 
of the gospel, fast and less articulate then the appeals for parish 
activities, is this all the word of God, the sayings and doings of 
the Word-made-flesh that I am going to receive? I came to see 


the Lord like the godfearing pilgrims on Palm Sunday—are these | 
people here in town going to show me nothing but how quickly | 


they can do things, how little it means on their schedule? 


H.A.R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


“THE CHRISTIAN CONSPIRACY” 


HE CHRISTIAN CONSPIRACY,” the Grail Schools of 

Apostolate for 1944, will be conducted this year at their 

new headquarters at Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. They will consist 

of two and three-week training courses open to all young women 

under the age of twenty-four who are seriously interested in taking 
part in the conversion of the world. 

Each of the schools will be a period of intensive study and 
practical application of the principles and methods of the lay 
apostolate. Lectures by leading men and women will form an im- 
portant part of the program of integrated Christian living. Among 
the subjects te be discussed are: 





The Liturgy as the Foundation of Christian Life and the Wellspring 
of Catholic Action. 

The Crisis of the Modern World. 

The Universal Scope of the Lay Apostolate. 

World Problems: The Decline of Agriculture; Racism; Industrialism 
and Labor; etc. 

Catholic Culture as a Force in the World Conversion. 

The Psychology of Women (with special application to the lay 
apostolate). 

Mediums of World Influence: Music, Art, Drama, Film, Radio, etc. 

The Development of Individual Talents for Leadership. 


In addition to the summer courses, a year’s School of Leader- 
ship training will open on October Ist. This will be for young 
women who are already convinced of their important responsi- 
bility in the lay apostolate and who are willing to spend a longer 
period in concentrated study and formation in order to take an 
active part as lay leaders in the restoration of Catholic life in 
America. 

The Schools will be designed to give the young women who 
attend an understanding of the greatness and the ioy of full Cath- 
olic living. During the courses, they will live together as a com- 
munity of young Christians in a healthy rhythm of prayer, work. 
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study and feasting. The holy Sacrifice of the Mass as the indis- 
pensable source of the Christian spirit will be the central reality 
of each day. The participants will join the official prayer of the 
Church at Prime, Vespers, and Compline. They will learn to love 
the psalms, reciting them often, and will lift up their hearts and | 
voices in the jubilant tones of the chant. 

The schedule for the Schools of Apostolate are as follows: 


LS ee “THE NEW LEAVEN” 

To be given at Villa Maria Academy, Frontenac, Minnesota, under 
the patronage of the Most Reverend John G. Murray, Archbishop of 
St. Paul. 


June 29th to July 6th _. csssssss..00s8$PARKS AMONG THE REEDS” | 
To be given at Rugby, North Dakota, under the patronage of the 
Most Reverend Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, North Dakota. 


July 18th to July 28th oooo.cecccccsccececsseseeeeeen “THE INHERITANCE” | 


To be given at Grailville, Loveland, Ohio, under the patronage of 3 


the Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
August Ist to August. 8th ....0...... 00... “THE MYRRH-BEARERS” 

To be given at Grailville, Loveland, Ohio, under the patronage of 
the Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


August 11th to August 25th 0.0.00... “THE DAY IS AT HAND” 


© the 








To be given at Xavier University, New Orleans, La., under the 
patronage of the Most Reverend Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New 
Orleans, La. 


eed 


August 21 to September Ist .... “THE BURNING LAMPS” 
To be given at the Holy Child Academy, Suffern, New. York, under 


the patronage of the Most Reverend Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop [J 
of New York. 
September 9 to September 27th “THE NEW WINE” 


To be given at Grailville, Loveland, Ohio, under the patronage of | 
the Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


UE. Ty RO i Ie Bh FOE ne piscine estes nescccccocneossi ...."“METANOIA” 
A year of intensive jieadership training in the lay apostolate. To be 

given at Grailville, Loveland, Ohio, under the patronage of the Most 

Reverend John T. McNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
PARISH LITURGY 


ARRIVED in Stevenage as parish priest just twenty-one years 

ago. I found no choir, no school, no convent, no priest’s house. 
The Sunday services were one low Mass and the usual Rosary 
and Benediction in the evening. The congregation numbered 
forty-five, largely elderly. 

As regards myself, I am untrained in music but can play a little 
and have a fair ear for music. 

What follows is the story of my work in such surroundings 
and my reflections on the liturgy in a parish. One proof of the 
interest now taken in the services is the fact that in a small country 
parish there are fourteen men servers, besides boys, and the Sunday 
evening congregation is often one-third of the Catholic popula- 
tion. A constant remark made by visitors is: ‘“Your people, even 
the little children, are so interested in the services.’’ Everyone 
notices the marked reverence. Such are the results of liturgical 
services backed by constant teaching on the meaning and practice 
of the liturgy. I may mention that my congregation sing some 
sixty English hymns and ten Latin ones. Is that the usual variety 
in the average church? 

A parish priest who desires to establish liturgical prayer as the 
principal fount of parish and personal sanctification must plan his 
method cf teaching and practice very carefully. Nothing can be 
taken for granted, when ignorance of the liturgy or indifference 
to it are so common. The priest is, in the main, confronted by a 
congregation largely unaware of liturgical principles, ignorant of 


) almost any prayers save the Rosary, the Litany of our Lady, the 
} Stations, and so on; a people dumb at low Mass, and mostly so 
|) at sung Mass; a people who have become spectators at Mass rather 


then participators, who form aggregations rather than congre- 
gations. 

The problem is aggravated by the modern habit of families 
moving from place to place, so that the people we train in the 
Church’s own deepest spirituality leave one by one, while the new- 
comers mostly have to be taught the real meaning of Catholic 
worship. So the golden rule for all priests seeking to recall their 
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people to the ‘‘primary and indispensable source of Christian 
piety’’ is: Be patient, be more patient, be most patient. 

FIRST PRACTICE.—Teach. Many attempts to win back our 
people to the love of the liturgy have come to nought simply for 
want of preparatory spade work. I have known Vespers suddenly 
introduced to a congregation whose evening service had never 
been other than Rosary and Benediction. Yet no teaching about 7 
the value of liturgical prayer and the people’s place in it and no [| 
comment on the psalms used preceded this change. 

I would urge much patient teaching first on such principles as 9 
the social character of the Incarnation (our Lord coming as a § 
member of a family—the social unit), the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and on St. Thomas’ great sacramental teaching 9 
that the “‘character” received in baptism and confirmation is none 7 
other than “‘a certain participation in the priesthood of Christ, | 
flowing from Christ Himself.’’ This last vital teaching is ignored | 
by the catechism, by all manuals of instruction and is unknown | 
to the majority of the faithful; yet it is the spiritual basis for lay- 
cooperation in the liturgy. 

SECOND PRACTICE.—-We should not only preach on the mean- 
ing of liturgical prayer but take for instruction such themes as the 
Te Deum, the Gloria in excelsis, the Magnificat and the Litany 
of the Saints. Then introduce these first as said prayers in English 
perhaps and later as sung prayers at Benediction, instead of the f 
invariable Litany of Loreto. (Even so late as Cardinal Wiseman’s ff 
time, Gardens of the Soul printed psalms as part of the ordinary 
Benediction, while the Litany of our Lady was put among prayers 
not specified for any particular occasion.) For the Magnificat | 
would suggest, in the beginning, the chant used on Holy Saturday. fF 
That, together with a knowledge of the Litany of the Saints, helps F 
a congregation to take their part in the Holy Saturday liturgy Ff 
when that is introduced. Another humble beginning is the proces- Ff 
sion, sung, on Candlemas day—a very simple rite, as was the ff 
first entry of the Christ-child into His temple. ‘ 

THIRD PRACTICE.—T he dialogue Mass. For this one must have ff 
the permision of the Ordinary of the diocese. In practice it is best 
to form a nucleus of people and help them to use a missal and how 
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to pronounce the Latin. These in turn might interest and instruct 
their friends. In church this body should be together, for unity is 
strength, and nearness of position makes for a common time. At 
first there will be much distraction both for priest and people. 
But again, patience and perseverance, until a tradition is formed. 

This practical active participation in the Mass will prevent list- 
lessness and boredom. Recently a good Catholic said to me: ‘‘Many 
of our people are simply bored at Mass.’ Some years ago two 
girls of about seventeen said: ‘‘In our parish we are bored stiff 
at Mass.” And why? Because we enforce silence and passivity 
for half an hour or so cn people wholly unused to either in daily 
life; we deny them the interest and happiness of cooperating in a 
rite obviously composed as a social form of prayer, with dialogues, 
solos and choruses. Yet after the children of my parish had been 
taught to answer, I asked them: ‘‘Do you prefer to say your own 
prayers at Mass or to answer together?’ There was an immediate 
shout: ‘“The answered Mass, Father.’’ And one boy added: ‘‘It 
makes it so much more interesting.’’ A visitor once said: “I want 
to thank you for one of the most beautiful Masses I have ever 
attended; it has given me a new understanding of the priesthood 
of the laity.’” And a working-class woman said: ‘““What a privilege 
for us laity. We can say the actual words of the Mass.” 

I never insist on anyone joining in, nor do I advise those who 
do so to bind themselves as by an iron rule. I say: If God calls 
you to passive prayer during Mass, follow that inspiration. 

It is a great joy to me to hear the volume of sound on weekday 
holydays of obligation. All this gives great reality to the answers 
to “Dominus vobiscum,”’ “‘Orate, fratres,’’ and the dialogue before 
the Sanctus. 

FOURTH PRACTICE.—Singing at Mass. Here again, instruction 
must precede both on the Mass, its meaning and its rite, and on 
the reason for singing at Mass. The point should be stressed that 
sung Mass allows of a greater solemnity, and thus God is paid 
greater honor. 

Each parish has its own problems. Thus a parish with a hotel 
Visitors’ congregation, varying from Sunday to Sunday, is very 
different from a parish with a residential congregation. A large 
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city church is not the same in practical details as is the small 
country church. For the moderate sized church with a residential 
congregation, I believe the aim should be as much congregational 
singing as possible. I have a small but efficient choir, whose purpose 
is to sing the proper and a motet and to sing with the congregation 
the ordinary on all occasions. I use two Mass chants only, as | 
find that that is within the limitations of a country parish. 

In our singing I aim at reverence, and I can only teach that 
standard of refinement that I possess myself. I believe, to be frank, 
that there is a danger, if we are aiming at congregational singing, 
in aiming at too high a technical perfection. Congregations simply 
cannot attend practices. So if we want very exact singing of the 
chant, I suspect we shall have to keep the choir singing mostly. 
However I speak as one not well equipped, and I do the best | 
can. No doubt other priests could do much better. 

I can say that the sung Mass is loved in my parish, and | 
believe that those who attend it find it true worship. I want to 
remind you that all this is done in a parish of 140 Catholics, 
without one single professional musician. 

After some years I started Compline, with very occasional 
Vespers. ‘Again there was careful preparation. Now Compline is 
so popular, that the average congregation is far above what I am 
told is the average in most parish churches. Thus last Sunday we 
had fifty present, that is more than one-third of the Catholics. 

With all diffidence, I express the opinion that Compline is 
more suitable for small parishes than Vespers. Vespers is compl- 
icated, and the many changes in the antiphons, etc., constitute a 
formidable problem. One parish with a most accomplished choir 
has Vespers every Sunday, yet the average evening attendance is 
exactly six, though the Mass attendance must average six hundred. 
I do not criticise, but I think that Compline with more than a 
third of the parish present and joining in, is more desirable. 

May I now make a gentle protest against individualism amongst 
liturgical Catholics, for even the elect suffer from that dire com- 
plaint. The first duty of a good Catholic is to assist in the parish 
services. In this anyway we must be parochial. 
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Another fault is to insist on having everything at once. Some 
become very dissatisfied at not having Vespers each Sunday. 
Surely we should have the spirit of self-sacrifice, so that we can 
help and encourage a parish priest who gives us a sung Mass every 
Sunday and Compline on most Sundays of the year, and who is 
building up a liturgical tradition. We should be as unselfish as 
missionaries. If we demand Vespers in a small country parish, we 
may limit the liturgy to a handful of parishes where very favorable 
conditions exist. Those of this generation who help to get 
Compline deeply rooted in a parish may be making Vespers pos- 
sible in the next. 


May I also recommend, where there is a Catholic home, that 
the great festivals should be made family feasts. Could there not 
be a shrine, to be lit up with candles, on such days, and, if 
there are children, with extras at meals. Thus home and church 
are made cne in a beautiful unity of joy. In such homes there 
would never be forgetfulness that a day of obligation is due, 
but it would be looked forward to as the keeping of birthdays 
are, and celebrated with no less zest. 


And here are various suggestions. To infuse the liturgical spirit 
and to arouse interest, I believe it is good to make use of as many 
liturgical pieces as possible. Changes of this sort prevent stagna- 
tion, widen the knowledge of liturgical prayer and, without ref- 
erence even to liturgical principles, quietly mould the mind in the 
spirit of liturgical przyer. I find a Catholic people certainly reacts 
to such influences, just as people will gradually get new standards 
of music if they are given the chance of hearing really good music. 
This is not a matter of culture. To imagine the liturgy is for 
high-brows is a lamentable error. To maintain that our people 
want sentimental subjective devotions is true only when no 
other standard is presented to them. Give them the chance of 
knowing the liturgy, and most will love it. 

Much will depend on the personal reverence of the priest in 
offering Mass and in ministering generally. If his people see that 
he is most interested in making his church beautiful, they too 
will take a deeper interest in the beauty of God’s house. Let the 
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priest lead his flock in high ideals of worship and piety, and the 
flock will follow. 

A liturgical parish is one which experiences Christian joy. The 
seasons are responded to, and the great feasts delighted in. 
In conclusion, I beg all clergy to have a vested altar as well as 








tabernacle. To see the altar looking the same on a Sunday in Lent | 
as on a Sunday in the Easter season is to deny the eye its share in 7 


the liturgy of the season or day. My own little church is very 
simple and humble, but on a feast day it has the note of ““Gaudea- 
mus in Domino,” while in Lent it looks restrained and solemn. 
All this creates a definite note or atmosphere and impresses the 
Church's year or particular feast on the minds of the faithful. 


In ways such as these we can overcome listlessness and bore- 


dom in our churches, make the spirit of prayer grow and develop 
and vivify the whole parish. In making changes, not abruptness 
and bitterness, but gentleness and kindness should be the means. 
Insinuation rather than command should be our method, with 
patience, perseverance and constant instruction from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

A. W. VALENTIN 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors:—MsGr. MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL is 

pastor of Holy Cross Church, St. Louis, Mo.—REv. JAMES 
A. KLEIST, S.J., teaches the classical languages at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. REV. WALTER LEBEAU was head of the religion de- 
partment of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn., until com- 
missioned as a navy chaplain earlier this year—ROGER CAPEL 
is the pen-name of an English layman, author of a recent book 
on religious life——-The “From Other Lands’’ article, by FR. 
KEHOE, O.P., forms the first instalment of an important series 
originally contributed to the London Tablet. Representing a more 
positive approach to the much-debated question of detachment. 
it will repay close and prayerful study.—-H.A.R. makes use of 
his rural experience to view our usual divine services through 
the eyes of the farmer living on the outskirts of the parish, geo- 
graphically, and sometimes spiritually—In the Apostolate, a 
veteran liturgical apostle of England, REv. A. W. VALENTIN, 
describes the result of more than twenty years of effort in a country 
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parish. Some time ago we printed excerpts of his report as quoted 
in the English Catholic press; the full account, which we dis- 
covered in Music and Liturgy, deserves publication, however late, 
for it contains sound advice and suggestions, applicable equally 
to the American scene. 


¢ 


In a recent article in the Catholic Herald (London), entitled 
“Our Collective Resurrection,"” Dom Theodore Wesseling, author 
of Liturgy and Life, treats of the spirit of individualism in piety. 
It had its origin at the time of the Reformation—which ‘‘was 
far more a psychological crisis of the West than a theological one.” 
Psychologically, the wish to revolt sprang from the “‘discovery” 
of the individuality of man, which, when exaggerated, led quite 
naturally to the supremacy of private judgment, resentment of 
authority, private piety, and so on. 

The over-emphasis of the individual element is more dangerous in 
Catholicism than elsewhere, because, with the means of grace and the 
sacraments it is easily possible to live entirely in a framework of indi- 
vidual salvation without necessarily running into heresies. This devel- 
opment can be traced in the history of prayer and prayer-books. .. . 
Nowhere is man so obstinate and attached to his little ways as in his 
spiritual life. We must throw open the windows 2nd let the new air 
of the new spring come in. We must open our minds and our hearts 
to the vast vistas of the living Church. 

I wonder how many Catholics go to Communion in the spirit of 
the new encyclical on the Mystical Body? How many approach the 
altar rails as business men, workers, factory-girls, shopkeepers? How 
many as parents, as married persons, as shepherds of parochial flocks? 
Can it be wondered then that Catholics play hardly a part as a social 
factor in the crisis of today? Can anyone deny that this fact is fright- 
ening in its immediate consequences now that the world is fast moving 
into a re-discovery of its communal unity? We shall have to alter our 
course and revive, in the light of the new encyclical, that sense of 
the Catholics’ responsibility for the redemption of the world. 

And if this is a laborious process which involves a great many things, 
it is also made easier in so far as we need not look far for a true 
communal spirituality. The Church has always kept it alive in her 
Mass, her sacraments, her Divine Orlice. Whether this scheme of a 
spiritual life for an emancipated Christian community was under- 
stood or not, she always upheld its right and priority. The new ency- 
clical is quite definite on the point. . . . This is the source from which 
all strength, inspiration and realistic determination must be drawn. 
There alone lies victory, life, and the overcoming of the world. 
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“The way to remedy the present standardization of life is not 
to become more individualist, but less. Individualism is the root 
of the disease: the remedy is personalism. The personality becomes 
deeper, richer, more independent, not in so far as it tears itself 
from its roots in the race, the universe, God, but on the contrary 
in so far as it more and more recognizes and acknowledges them 
and grows in them’”’ (Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., in Blackfriars) . 

+ 


The new encyclical of our Holy Father, “Orientalis Ecclesiae 
Decus,”’ pleading for the reunion of the Eastern Dissident Churches 
with the Holy See, must be hailed as a glorious continuation of the 
efforts of recent Pontiffs to end the scandal—more tragic under 
present world conditions than ever before—of a divided Christen- 
dom. Pius XI’s great encyclical “Orientalium Rerum’’ had urged 
the necessity of Oriental studies to promote a better understanding 
of the traditions of Eastern Christianity. Significantly, the present 
encyclical was issued on the occasion of the fifteenth centenary of 
the death of St. Cyril of Alexandria, an outstanding Eastern 
champion of orthodoxy and of unity. The great doctors of early 
Christianity furnish a solid and mutually acceptable basis for the 
rapprochement of East and West today. Before we accuse the 
Churches of the East with being too nationalistic and geograph- 
ically ‘‘local,’” we should examine our own consciences as to our 











catholicity. Even in theology, we have become accustomed, for all | 


practical purposes, to identify our Catholic faith with the develop- 


ments of historical Western Christianity; only in recent years has 


an effort been made to supplement our scholastic synthesis with 
a serious study of the Eastern Fathers. And even this has hap- 
pened, so far, only in professionally theological magazines, and 
has not yet affected our manuals. A better grasp of our common 
heritage is a prerequisite to achieving a common sympathy. 
Usually, the ordinary parish priest’s contact with readings from 
the Fathers is limited to the bits he finds in his breviary. It may 
therefore be considered a matter of regret—though historically 
quite understandable—that the breviary, while it represents the 
prayer of the Universal Church, is in content rather the prayer- 
book of the Church of the West—for the selections from the 
Eastern Fathers are relatively insignificant in number. (The 
missal, in its sanctoral cycle, though not in the Canon, gives a 


~ 


somewhat more proportionate representation to the East.) The § 


pronounced concern of the Holy See for Eastern Christianity in 
recent times will, it may be hoped, find expression also in the 
breviary, if and when the reform initiated by Pope Pius X will 
be carried to completion. 
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In the meantime, to quote a modern apostle of reunion. Fr. 


ape Henry St. John, O.P., writing in the current issue of the Eastern 
comes | Churches Quarterly, 
itself we must all shake off our acquiescence in the divisions of Christendom 
ntrary as something natural and inevitable. To be filled with compunction 
them at the wounds of Christ’s Mystical Body and to long ardently for 
). their healing, is an attitude which is extremely rare, even amongst 
the most God-loving and devoted cf men and women, and yet until 
; that attitude becomes as normal as it is now rare the re-union of 
clesiae Christendom can never, humanly speaking, come about. 
urches | An important step towards the extension and deepening of the reali- 
of the | zation of the evils which result from the divisions of Christendom is 
under to get people of good will to pray for reunion. Devout aad humble 
'isten- prayer deepens our sense of need, because it increases our sense of de- 
urged pendence upon God. Prayer for the re-union of Christendom, apart 


nding from the fact that it is the most powerful human factor in bringing 


resent j) —re-union about, will cause us by God’s grace to realize how urgent 
ary of today is the need that the Gospel of Christ should be preached to the 
astern world by the authorized voice of His Church, undisturbed by the 
hope rivalries and discords of competing sects. 
se the : ; ¢ : 
rraph- |) [he same writer offers a hopeful view of the chances of re- 
o our |) Union on the part of some of the Protestant Churches. His analysis 
‘or all | is of special interest to promoters of the liturgical revival. 
velop- One of the most remarkable characteristics of the nineteenth century 
rs has has been the rise of movements, due to the study of historical sources, 
with which are causing various religious bodies now existing in separation 
- hap- from the Catholic Church to become more and more permeated by the 
, and truths of Catholicism. The Anglo-Catholic movement is well known: 
nmon it is not so well known that in some of the noncomformist bodies and 
in the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland’ there are similar movements not 
from | 0 spectacular in their showing, but all marked by a striking approxi- 
- may mation to Catholic doctrine, especially in regard to the Church as 
ically Christ’s Mystical Body and the sacraments as the vehicles of His grace. 
ts the The liberal-modernist mevement which affected even certain Cath- 
rayer- olic scholars and theologians and which seemed likely at one time 
n the to swamp and destroy orthodox belief in the non-Catholic religious 


(The bodies, has long reached its high-water mark and is now rapidly ebbing. 
‘ves a ~=«:t may be that Almighty God intends to bring many to a knowledge 

The of the Faith through the religious bodies to which they already belong, 
ity in and that it is our duty by sympathy and interest and understanding 
n the cooperation to help the spread of these movements. 





” will *We might add: in some sections of the Lutheran Church in Scandinavian 
countries, in Germany, and also in America.—ED. 
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Having the Divine Liturgy of an Eastern rite celebrated for a 
Latin rite audience is another means of catholicizing Western sym- 
pathy. Rome itself has long given the good example, during the 
octave of the Epiphany at the church of St. Andrea della Valle, } Ho 
and more recently during the Church Unity Octave. The practice § wo 
is steadily gaining ground in our country. The most recent in- § dog 
stance to come to our notice is in Cleveland, where Brother Leo § life 
Murray, S.M., arranged for the pastor of the St. Joseph Ruthen- 4 Per 
ian parish to celebrate the Liturgy for the religion classes of } ma 
Cathedral Latin school. A striking photograph in the diocesan }/ 10 t 
Catholic Universe Bulletin shows the celebrant at the altar, his > 
outstretched arms framing a view of the obviously intensely inter- ] 
ested congregation. 









&@ we 


On Good Shepherd Sunday, Father Wm. Huelsmann, pastor a 
of Holy Family Church, St. Louis, Mo., suffered a cerebral hem- ; ~ 
orrhage, from which he died two days later. He was the first | 
pastor in St. Louis fully to apply the principles of the liturgical 
movement to parish life. Public recognition of his labors in the 
field came through his appointment as treasurer of the Liturgical 
Week’s ‘‘National Liturgical Conference.” As Father Charles 9 ¢ 
Schmitt pointed out in the sermon preached at the funeral Mass, ) ‘8 
“to celebrate the Eucharist worthily, becomingly, to teach his |) Not 
people to participate more fully, more intelligently—that was the § Sole 
cornerstone of his pastoral program. He lived and acted on the one 7 [0 | 
great principle: Man is made to give glory to God through our | that 
Lord Jesus Christ. That can best be achieved in the greatest act | Par 
of worship, the Eucharist.’’ He was stricken while giving a Com- fort 
munion breakfast talk to his Holy Name Society, in which, char- § 54M! 
acteristically, he stressed the duty of fraternal love of all, even § ‘Us 
of national enemies, to which we dedicate ourselves by receiving the 
the Sacrament of Christ’s charity. We confidently pray that the } V4" 
Good Shepherd will have admitted His faithful priest Father )) Ma: 
Huelsmann without delay to that life which he loved to call the 



















“Full Joy of Living.” ; 
+ pari 

We respectfully offer our best wishes to Sister Madeleva, presi- § the 
dent of St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, Indiana, for the success |) Goe 
of the school of theology for Sisters and lay women she is initiat- Dul 
ing. The splendid achievement of Sisters in teaching religion with- 9 %'0n 
out having had much more than the catechism themselves has Bis} 
been little short of a continuous miracle of divine grace. We par- 08 
acc 





ticularly hope that mistresses of novices, present and prospective, 
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be given the opportunity of taking the course. St. Augustine 
regarded theology as the science of the spiritual life: “‘the develop- 
ment of faith in the superior light of (divine) wisdom’’; “‘the 
Holy Ghost helping us to taste the sweetness of God.” (What 
would he have said if confronted with some of our textbooks of 
dogmatic theology?) We look for far-reaching benefits to religious 
life and teaching, and to piety generally, from the new venture. 
Perhaps now that women have taken the lead, Catholic laymen 
may harbor the hope of soon being offered a similar opportunity 
in theological training. 
« 


If any of our readers missed the article, “‘Sanctify the Family 
by the Family Retreat,’’ by Frederic Frans in America of May 6, 


) we urge them to look it up in the files. The author treats in a 
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warmly human, and convincing manner of holy Mass, family 
prayer, and renewal of the grace of matrimony, as spiritual foun- 
dations of daily family life. It was among the best of the many 
good write-ups commemorating National Family Week appearing 
in the Catholic press. 

+ 


Children attending the parochial schools of Baltimore, Wash- 


Notre Dame, sang a high Mass in honor of St. Joseph on the 


} solemnity of his patronal feast in their respective parish churches, 


to invoke world peace through his intercession. It is estimated 


| that more than a 100,000 children took part in nearly a hundred 
) parishes. The upper grades chanted the proper to the psalmodic 


formula arranged by Mrs. Justine Ward, while all the children 
sang the ordinary of either Mass IX or XI. A similar children’s 
crusade for peace has been in action for the past three years in 
the diocese of Buffalo, N. Y., where over 140 schools, taught by 
various teaching communities, have been singing a Gregorian 
Mass on the patronal feast of St. Joseph. 


+ 


At Racine, Wis., eight hundred children, representing the eight 
parishes of the city, chanted Gregorian Mass IX on April 28. All 
the priests of the Racine parishes were present; Rev. Edmund J. 
Goebel, archdiocesan superintendent of schools, was celebrant. 
Duluth, Minn., witnessed a similar demonstration of congrega- 
tional singing, at a pontifical Mass celebrated by His Excellency, 
Bishop Thomas A. Welch. The children of the city’s parochial 
schools had been trained under the direction of Rev. Osmund 


Jacobs, O.S.B. 
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real. 
NATIONAL PATRIOTISM IN PAPAL TEACHING. By Rev. John J. 9 Y& 
Wright. The Newman Bookshop. Westminster, Md. 1943. Pp. 358 § In ° 


Cloth, $3.50. com 
National Patriotism in Papal Teaching is a thoroughly admirable book, § exer 
a work of genuine scholarship, and quite in contrast to the recent flood § of 1 
of journalistic and hastily compiled books on “papal teachings” and th: vers 
Vatican. The subject matter is timely and on a topic where confusion } by 
is the rule and integrated information is meager. The author laments the, § nati 
“scantiness” of the treatment of patriotism in moral theology—the topic! } tura 
being dismissed in one moral manual with three lines. Yet Pope Benedict ¥ seen 
XV wrote that religion and patriotism are “the two duties of the first 
order from which no man, in this life, can exempt himself.” The work 7 
is divided into three parts: the nature and object of patriotism, the moral |] 
obligations of patriotism, and national patriotism and international order. 7 
The divisions are prosaic; the writing is heavy; but the subject matte 
is intriguing, provocative, and brilliantly analyzed. ans 
The principal thesis of the book deals with the positive virtue of § .}. 
nationalism, rather than with the exaggerations. The careful reader will 
make the necessary distinctions, but there is danger that both the title @ ;.,,, 
.and content of the book will be misunderstood. The problem of our day ied 
is not in underestimating the value of patriotism but in exalting it out | 
of proportion. ; 





late 
cline 
The really powerful section of the book, and to this reviewer the best § The 

expression of the true mind of the popes, is the comparison of national § one 
patriotism and international order. Here, on cvery count, the nation is 
plainly subordinate, according to the popes. The essential unity of| THE 

, man’s nature, the rights of all to the goods of the earth, the existence V 
of a universal common good, the universality of international law, the. 
universality of problems and obstacles—all of these universal principles ™ . 
transcend the corresponding condition on the national level. To these ve 
arguments drawn from natural reason is added the overpowering fact of of 








mankind’s supernatural solidarity under the universality of Christ the ie 
King. (The book was written before Pope Pius XII’s encyclical on “The “a 


Mystical Body”; otherwise that document would have furnished even a 


more evidence.) This, rather than praise of the virtue of nationalism, be 
has been the core of papal teaching on the thorny problem of national itual 
states. a 

} itual 


Father Wright concludes by an analysis of the papal rejection of the by 1 
false solutions of communism and humanitarianism and the assertion of § kney 
the only solution, which is found in true religion. Perhaps it would be § help| 
better to say “ought” to solve the problem. For the agnostic will point § perm 
to the last four hundred years in Europe and ask whether religion has} acce, 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


really been able to penetrate the consciences of peoples enough to pre- 
vent nationalism’s greatest sin—egoism and hatred that lead to war. 
In view of the fact that “it is clear that the Holy See conceives the 
common good of the international community as being such that it 
exerts its claim directly on the individual and therefore independently 
of the individual’s affiliation with a national society” and that the uni- 
versal common good transcends “the common good cherished and pursued 
by the national communities,” is it possible that the only solution of 
nationalism is the elimination of it as a political entity (never as a cul- 


} tural bond) and the establishment of a world government? There would 


seem to be nothing contrary to this position in papal teaching. 
E. H. 


ONCE IN CORNWALL. By S.M.C. of the English Dominican Congregation of 
Saint Catherine of Siena. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, N.Y. 
1944. Pp. 179. Cloth, $2.00. 

Angels, devils, saints, pixies, witches, dragons and other remarkable 
animals have done weird, sometimes terrifying, often amusing things in 
the Cornish country according to a wealth of legend and folklore that 
grew among the people of Cornwall. The author of Brother Petroc’s Re- 
turn has gathered these legends into the present volume and has loosely 
tied them together by the device of having a Dominican novice of the 
late thirteenth century who was a bit self-satisfied and skeptically in- 
clined sent by his prior to collect these stories in order to try his vocation. 
The result makes pleasant reading if one doesn’t insist on doing it all at 
one sitting. E. K. 


THE REED OF GOD. By Caryll Houselander. Sheed and Ward, New York, 
N.Y. 1944. Pp. xiii-177. Cloth, $2.00. 

When Caryil Houselander’s first book This War Is the Passion made 
its appearance, it was with good reason welcomed as among the most 
noteworthy spiritual writing to come out of this time of war. The Reed 
of God is about Our Lady, and like its predecessor this book succeeeds 
in making vivid the realness of the Christ-life in the ordinary workaday 
existence of human beings. There are four poems in standard verse form, 
but almost th whole book is one enchanting prose poem on the life of 
Our Lady who bore Christ in herself and carried Him into the world, 
so becoming the model for all of us in whom Christ must be born spir- 
itually to be carried into the world by our Christian lives. There is spir- 
itual depth in these pages, but also a delicious sense of humor, two things 
by no means strange to each other as Chesterton knew, as witness: “I 
knew once the primest old invalid lady who cculd well have offered her 
helplessness to God but had a grievance with Him because He had not 
permitted her to be eaten by a cannibal for the Faith; she could not 
accept herself as a sick woman but she would have achieved heroic virtue 
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as a cutlet!” There is spiritual depth and an unusual awareness of the 
unity of life between Christ and the Christian: “The life and birth and 
death and resurrection of Christ always goes on upon earth, an unending 
circle of light. . . . The earth is continually made new; we are contin. 
ually born again. This is what really matters most of all to everyone: 
the power to be made new. Not simply beginning again, dragging along 
with the old scars, the old crippling wounds, the old weakness dragging 
at the will; limping with the weariness of yesterday, sore with, the heart- 
sickness of the last defeat, bitter with the still smarting grievance against 
one another. Not that, but real newness, being born again. A new will, 
new heart, new vision, new leve—indeed new life.” Here is writing and 
spiritual awareness such as are rarely encountered in combination. 


E. K. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? By Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. Sheed and Ward, 
New York, N.Y. 1944. Pp. 288. Cloth, $3.00. 

The author has written this book after some twenty years of extensive 
contact with primary, secondary, and higher education. The book, he 
tells us in addition, is the fruit of much reading and a goodly amount 
of discussion. The very important question What is Education? is an- 
swered in thirteen chapters, and the answer is that of a Christian hv- 
manist. 

The author knows the modern world, and he therefore stresses the 
necessity of a Christian education both in terms of permanent value 
(and changing needs. He is rightly not hesitant in admitting that “It 
would be a mistake to think that the education of Christians by Chris- 
tians is necessarily a Christian education.” His chapters on post-classical 
authors, religious instruction, and the catechism contain excellent sug- 
gestions on how to achieve an education which is integrally Christian. 
His views on the curtailment of mathematical and scientific teaching 
may well be challenged, especially when applied to American Catholic 
schools. He quite properly denounces the sort of education for girls 
which is slavishly modeled after that of boys. 

The rest of the book abounds in generalizations. A number of sections 
read as if they were excerpts from retreat conferences. Perhaps we Cath- 
olics, collectively, have been for too pre-occupied in just repeating great 
truths about Christian life and education. Perhaps, also, mere repetition 
has rendered us spiritually insensitive to the realities which find expression 
in our speech and writing. We conclude then that What Is Education 
should prove helpful especially to persons who have not given very much 
thought to the subject of Christian education. The rest of us, after 
really striving to become what we can be in and through Christ, may 
eventually begin to hear ourselves talk. 

A.A.G. 
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